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AMERICAN SOLDIERS IN FRENCH UNIVERSITIES 



On the first of last March some fifty men from our division 
left their miserable billets in the region between Verdun and 
St. Mihiel for the four-months course which the military author- 
ities permitted them to take in the universities of France. A 
few of this contingent, — the lucky ones, we thought at the time, — 
were going to Paris; the rest were bound for several of the uni- 
versities of southern France — for Grenoble, Clermont-Ferrand, 
and Toulouse. By a typical army blunder, those assigned to the 
last university were sent toToul, grim old fortress, that was quite 
bewildered to find itself suspected of academic distinction. 

The hospitable kindness of the French on our arrival in these 
various cities did not surprise us so mnch as the army's unwonted 
generosity in lavishing such comforts as feather-beds and French 
cooking upon us. To be permitted to lead the leisure life of a 
civilian, with all bills paid by the government, was so contrary to 
everyone's preconception of the duty of an American soldier in 
France that hardly anyone was content with the ordinary and 
obvious explanation of his transformation into a student. The 
declared purpose of this period of study was to resume a university 
course interrupted by the war. But the impracticability of actu- 
ally continuing the same studies which had been begun in the 
States was apparent from the outset. Even on the trucks which 
started us on our way from divisional headquarters, I remember 
hearing at least three other interpretations of our temporary de- 
tachment from military service. 

Those who were most disgusted with their experience in the 
army suspected the military authorities of the Machiavellian idea 
of winning over the more intelligent element in the army by 
this unexpected kindness. The men who would be most likely 
to criticise the incompetence and the injustices of army admin- 
istration, the only men whose criticism would be dangerous, 
would be thus indirectly bribed to ignore, or at least made to 
forget, their many causes of complaint by a pleasant sojourn in 
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a university town. Others, less cynical, proposed the more 
reasonable explanation that the government was trying to im- 
prove our relation with our French allies ; association with French 
people of culture or refinement being more likely to conduce 
to real amity, than occasional and not always agreeable contact 
with simple peasants and avaricious shopkeepers. Others con- 
sidered the whole scheme the beginning of a movement to interest 
American students in the possibilities of pursuing advanced 
studies in French universities, and thus to attract to them the 
many students who had been accustomed before the war to go to 
the universities of Germany to complete their training. None 
of these things may have been very definitely in the mind of the 
war department or the educators who persuaded it to undertake 
the experiment. Yet it is certain that a better understanding of 
French customs and conceptions, and a real friendship for the 
French people, were the results accomplished, rather than the 
acquisition of any definite knowledge or the completion of inter- 
rupted scholastic careers. 

II. 

The first and most important obstacle to systematic study in 
a French university Was naturally the inability of the majority 
of students to understand or speak the language. The candidate 
who made application for the privilege of attending a French 
university was indeed required to answer a question concerning 
his knowledge of French. But this appears to have been merely 
perfunctory, as he was accepted even though his knowledge was 
limited to words pertaining to the barnyard and' the more 
familiar elements of French cuisine. Unfortunately this meagre 
vocabulary was of little use in a course on mediaeval architecture 
or international law. Even the men who had studied French 
for some years in America, owing to our lamentable methods of 
teaching foreign languages, experienced the greatest difficulty 
in following a lecture, unless they had had considerable practice 
since their arrival in France. 

Some of the students had vaguely imagined that the professor 
would discourse in English, and this was done in certain cases 
at the Sorbonne. But the faculties of the provincial universities 
decided that if the students knew no French, the best solution 
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of the problem was to teach them as much as possible in the 
short space of time at their disposal. They accordingly organ- 
ized, with the aid of the professors in the fycSes, special courses 
of instruction in the French language. The majority of the in- 
structors were unacquainted with English. This sometimes re- 
sulted in elaborate and unnecessary explanations of such words 
as solitude, which happens to be the same in both languages, 
but in general, the total exclusion of English from the classroom 
was a pedagogical advantage. The teachers showed an astonish- 
ing ingenuity in the art of definition. When simple words and 
paraphrases failed them, which was seldom, they resorted to 
pictorial presention and pantomime. On one occasion I saw a 
very serious but extremely active professor seize a cap from an 
amazed corporal, and setting it jauntily on the back of his head, 
knock it off with a dramatic gesture. This was an illustration 
of certain obscure phrases in the poem of Victor Hugo which re- 
lates how his father's hat was shot off by a treacherous Spaniard 
in the Peninsular War. 

The Americans were required to attend, in addition to these 
special classes, a certain number of the courses regularly offered 
to French students. Perhaps ten per cent of the American 
students, certinly not more, understood the greater part of the 
lecture, for the professors in all cases took pains to speak slowly 
and distinctly ; another twenty per cent caught a few ideas here 
and there, if they paid strict attention. For the remainder, 
attendance was merely one of those symbolic acts to which the 
military mind attaches a mysterious importance. A friend of 
mine sat through eight classes in law for as many hours a week 
without understanding a single word except Jules CSsar. He is 
one of many. At the end of the first lecture in a law course de- 
signed only for American students, the professor, still seated at 
his desk, dismissed the class that had been apparently drinking 
in his words. The men remained seated, and interpreted a second 
and more energetic dismisal as an eloquent elaboration of the 
legal point in question. The significance of the professor's dis- 
course was understood only when he picked up his notes and 
left the room himself, accompanying his action by an emphatic 
"Allez/" 
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One could not fail to admire the patience of the professors 
in the face of such discouragements. They continued to lecture 
gravely throughout the term to men whose faces seldom showed 
the least glimmer of comprehension. They persisted heroically 
in their efforts to make us talk and write French, in spite of a 
general lassitude, not to call it laziness, on the part of soldiers 
who were tired out physically by the hard knocks of war, and 
benumbed intellectually by the deadening monotony of the arm- 
istice. 

Fortunately the success of the university courses does not have 
to be measured solely by academic standards. They were worth 
while if for no other reason than that they gave the American 
soldiers an opportunity of becoming acquainted at first hand 
with the best elements in French culture and tradition. Last 
July, between the acts of a comedy in the huge Salvation Army 
theatre at St. Nazaire, I witnessed a striking proof that the 
university plan had not been a failure. The French government 
thought it necessary to ask the embarking troops, through an 
official interpreter, not to judge France and the French people 
by the worst they had seen of them, for the American soldier 
had often seen only the worst. He mentioned the fact that he 
knew American students at Montpellier who had been living 
with the French people and liked them. There happened to be 
scattered through the audience a large number of soldiers re- 
turning from almost every university detachment in France. 
The spontaneous and thunderous applause that cut short the 
interpreter's words showed how much the opening of French 
universities to American soldiers had contributed to Franco- 
American friendship. 

III. 

The French knew that we studied little, but they acknowl- 
edged that we observed much. The men who knew French, 
and some of those who did not, immediately made comparisons 
and criticisms of the French universities as educational institu- 
tions. The first thing that an American student remarks is the 
complete absence of what we are accustomed to call student life — 
no dormitories, no clubs, no magazines, no newspapers, no ath- 
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letic contests. It is evident, at first sight ,that a French university 
is an institution of learning and nothing else. The American 
conception of a college has no equivalent whatever in the French 
system of education. The university consists only of professional 
schools : the School of Letters, the School of Science, the School of 
Medicine, and sometimes others. Ordinarily, the student who 
enters the university has completed all studies of a general 
nature in the lycee. He chooses a particular school of the 
university solely as a means of entering upon a career. A pro- 
fessor of science expressed surprise that the majority of Ameri- 
cans, who had the reputation of being interested particularly 
in things scientific, should register in the School of Letters. 
The reason was, probably, that the School of Letters offered 
a greater variety of studies, and consequently something 
more nearly approximating that general culture which an Ameri- 
can is taught to consider the object of a college education. Yet 
even here the studies are not properly liberal, since they are 
primarily intended for those who expect to enter the profession 
of teaching. 

The fact that a French university is a collection of professional 
schools accounts for the seriousness of the students. It accounts 
in some measure, for what appears to the American collegian 
the meagreness of their program of courses, the Sorbonne being, 
as always, an exception. The profusion of courses listed in the 
catalogue of our best universities would astound and puzzle a 
French student. It would seem absurd to him to be studying 
advanced psychology, higher mathematics, English literature, 
and anthropology at the same time. In an American college 
one frequently finds some twenty courses in English literature ; 
in a French university there are ordinarily no more than three 
or four courses in French literature. Moreover, since all French 
universities are .under the direct control of the government's 
department of education, most of these courses are the same in 
every university in France. The professors, of whom there are 
only one or two in the department, are obliged to prepare their 
students for a severe examination based on certain literary monu- 
ments selected annually by the state authorities. In America 
a course, once established, is apt to continue unchanged forever. 
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The complete alternation each year to the university program 
in France explains to some extent the apparent lack of variety in 
the curriculum. 

The paucity of courses given in a French university seems to 
an American a distinct limitation. The Frenchman would 
probably interpret this difference between the higher institutions 
of learning in the two countries in another way : he would be 
inclined to think that Americans were emphasizing, character- 
istically, quantity rather than quality. The American students 
who made the most of their opportunity to evaluate the kind of in- 
struction given in French universities, would probably admit there 
is some justice in this point of view. The quality of instruction 
in French universities is probably superior, on the average, to that 
in our own. And this is not because we have not as good instructors 
and professors as are to be found in France ; it is because France 
has not as many mediocre instructors and professors as are to 
to be found in America. A professor in a French university — 
and it should be remembered that only a few of the instructors 
are not professors — is first of all a scholar whose attainments in 
the field of research are indisputable, a teacher who has had long 
experience in the lycee, and finally, a lecturer whose language is a 
model of literary excellence. The competition for professorial 
chairs is keen, and few are elected; and it is precisely be- 
cause they are few, that professors in the universities of France 
are invariably men of distinction and authority. 

The attempts at reconstruction in several of our large uni- 
versities have been accompanied by a demand for better teaching. 
The fact is sometimes overlooked that the host of young in- 
structors and assistant professors of doubtful scholarship and 
still more doubtful competence as teachers, is the price we pay 
for insisting on offering highly specialized courses in every sub- 
ject under the sun, in all our universities. We would probably 
not be willing to sacrifice either this infinite variety ; or the sys- 
tem of instruction in which the formal lecture is supplemented by 
smaller classes, where there is more intimate contact between 
student and teacher. Yet it is worth while noting that incom- 
petent teachers never find their way into French universities 
for the simple reason that the universities prefer to have a few 
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subjects taught by a few professors to large classes, rather 
than many subjects taught by all kinds of instructors to small 
classes. 

The American soldiers were impressed by the atmosphere 
of formality in the French classroom. When the professor 
enters, the class rises in a body and remains respectfully stand- 
ing until he takes his seat. The American professor is apt to 
be found hastily jotting down notes on the blackboard, while his 
class straggles in one by one. He never takes time to be dig- 
nified. The French professor, on the other hand, never seems 
entirely to forget that he is wearing the mantle of academic 
authority. And what is true of the professors is true of the 
students. American students admire their instructors as men 
and as individual teachers. French students have an inbred 
and profound respect for the professor as a type, as a representa- 
tive of science and scholarship, an attitude that is only a reflection 
of the general respect for learning and academic eminence among 
French people of every class. All this is more conducive to a 
feeling of restraint than to any degree of familiarity between 
professors and students. And, in fact, when the students ex- 
press their own opinions, which is seldom, they present their 
remarks in the form of an elaborate exercise, which is, in min- 
iature, as formal and complete a discussion of the subject 
expressed in as impeccable French, as the lecture of the pro- 
essor himself. 

The formality of external manners is thus only the counterpart 
of a certain formalism in the method of instruction. This has 
both its good and bad aspects. An instructor in an American 
college is often so delighted at discovering that a student is think- 
ing for himself, that he permits his opinions to pass without too 
minute criticism. The French professor is interested solely in 
inculcating the right ideas about a particular subject. The 
American professor is sometimes interested in eliciting ideas, 
right or wrong ; and they are as likely to be one as the other. 
I remember hearing a professor of French literature advise his 
students, who were preparing to pass their licence, not to intro- 
duce novel notions of their own, which he took for granted would 
be too immature to be worth stating, but rather to limit their ob- 
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servation to what they had learned in his lectures, and to devote 
their energies particularly to the form of their exercise. An 
American instructor would hardly desire, and would certainly 
never publicly demand, so complete a suppression of the student's 
personality. The system of the American college aims at the 
development of the individual, and this conception of the purpose 
of education is often carried over even into professional training. 
The system of the French university, which is avowedly profes- 
sional, centres all effort in soundness of doctrine. It assumes 
that the general intellectual development of the individual is 
complete, an assumption that the immaturity of many of the 
students would hardly seem to warrant. 

IV. 

While French professors and students were striving to inter- 
pret everything from educational methods to social customs to 
the Americans, the latter endeavored to reciprocate by giving 
the French some idea of university life in the States. It was 
naturally impossible to explain to the French our system of ed- 
ucation; but it was entirely practicable to engage in the "extra- 
curriculum" activities familiar to all American college men. 
The soldiers played baseball and ran track-meets primarily for 
their own amusement; but they staged American plays and 
established university papers as much for the French as for 
themselves. The newspapers, published in about ten of the 
universities attended by our soldiers, proved to be the most 
effective means of presenting American points of view and ex- 
plaining American peculiaries. The more pretentious of these 
weeklies, such as Voila of Bordeaux, Qu'est que cet of Toulouse, 
and Deux Mots of Clermont, contained articles on university 
affairs, more or less serious editorials, satirical sketches and 
humorous verse, cartoons illustrating French and American 
customs, and finally, contributions from the French professors 
and students themselves. After the first shock of mild surprise 
at so extraordinary an undertaking, the French accepted these 
innovations enthusiastically, although I imagine that they some- 
times vaguely wondered what relation cartoons and comedies had 
to university education in America. They were disappointed at 
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not finding any serious criticism of American literature in our 
papers; the total absence of anything academic in a university 
publication puzzled them. Yet if the French never wholly 
understood the exact place that these various activities had in 
our university life, they approved and admired them as evidence 
of the irrepressible energy of Americanism. 

To convince French students that our universities concerned 
themselves to some degree with education, the American School 
Detachment, as they were officially called, determined to estab- 
lish scholarships which should permit French students to come 
to America. These funds were necessarily limited, as, contrary 
to the opinion of French shopkeepers, most of the American 
students were not millionaires. But the movement was prompted 
by a genuine desire to maintain friendly relations between the 
students of the two countries, and also by the proud feeling 
always difficult for Americans to suppress, that there was some- 
thing which a new country like America might teach an old 
country like France, even in the matter of education. When a 
distinguished French journalist visited Harvard some fifteen 
years ago, he remarked wit^ annoying complacency, that he 
took no interest whatever in the scholastic affairs of the uni- 
versity, as he hardly supposed that Europe with its tried 
methods had anything to learn from American pedagogues. If 
the American students in France, by obviously prefering 
amusement to study, contributed to this impression that 
scholarship was a comparatively unimportant factor in their 
universities, they hoped to rectify it by inviting the French 
to see for themselves that sound learning and serious work were 
not incompatible with American practicality and love of pleasure. 
The scholarships given to French students by their American 
comrades, together with the more important ones established 
by our universities and educational foundations, mark the 
completion of the first serious attempt at an interchange of 
students between our country and France. The number of French 
students sent to America will be necessarily few; but, on the 
other hand, they will be discriminatingly selected, and — if so 
ungrateful a remark be permissible — they will not suffer under 
the disadvantage of studying under military auspices. 
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V. 

Admirers of French scholarship hoped that the work of the 
army educational commission would result in Americans going 
to France to complete their studies as they once went to Germany. 
Certainly the number of Americans studying in France will be 
greater than ever before, but that there will be an extraordinary 
increase is doubtful for several reasons. America has achieved 
intellectual independence to such an extent that she no longer 
requires the kind of foreign discipline that she sought in the 
days when every ambitious professor and scientist traveled to 
Germany for his doctor's degree. To the exactness and thorough- 
ness that American scholarship acquired in Germany, might well 
be added the precision of form and clarity of thought that are 
best exemplified in the scholarship^ France. But such a motive 
for going to France would be quite different from that which 
obliged Americans desirous of specializing in the English language 
and literature to go to Germany, because no advanced study in 
these subjects was possible in England or the United States. 
To-day, almost any conceivable subject may be studied in our 
universities. Americans will therefore go to France to continue 
work in particular fields where the French are preeminent, to 
study under certain great a men, and to learn something of French 
methods ; but they will probably consider these studies comple- 
mentary to those which they have already pursued in America. 
The reason that French universities will never occupy the place 
that German universities once did in our intellectual life, is not 
that they are inferior; it is simply that we ourselves have out- 
grown the period of academic tutelage. 

Even if Americans should desire to pursue a complete course 
of study in a French university, they would find difficulties in 
the very nature of the French educational system; for that 
system is characterized by extreme centralization and con- 
sequent lack of flexibility. The university courses lead to 
degrees which permit their recipients to enter upon this or that 
particular profession, but the attainment of degrees requires 
work of such a special nature that foreigners cannot profitably 
make them the goal of their studies. In the examinations, many 
of which are oral, a great deal of emphasis is laid on excellence of 
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form, which is naturally difficult for anyone but a native to 
acquire. Americans who studied in France and Germany 
before the war, often contrasted the facility with which they 
could arrange their courses in Germany, with the difficulties 
they encountered in Paris, for it was to Paris that most Amer- 
icans went, since the system of centralization deprives the 
provincial universities of the prestige they possess in Germany. 
In France, extreme conservatism and excessive modesty have 
often combined to prevent foreigners from obtaining any intimate 
insight into the character of French society. In the days before 
the war, strangers felt something of this same spirit in the French 
university. It must be remembered that the French are neither 
propagandists like the Germans, nor advertisers like ourselves. 
They sometimes seem to have a veritable aptitude for concealing 
their virtues and rendering the sources of their wisdom inac- 
cessible. 

The French government and the university authorities which 
represent it, will now undoubtedly endeavor to make conditions 
of study especially attractive to Americans. They will probably 
not, like Oxford, resort to the doubtful expedient of establishing 
a new degree of doctor of philosophy, which has no prestige of 
tradition behind it, in order to compete with that conferred by 
German Universities. It is not so much by such radical modi- 
fications of academic standards, as by a more adequate supervi- 
sion and direction of the work of foreign students that the 
scholarship and the science of France can be made more acces- 
sible and more profitable to Americans. 

Few of the soldiers in the American School Detachments ex- 
pressed the intention of returning to France to continue their 
studies. Academic training had been the least important result 
of their four months at a French university; for through the 
medium of their universities they had learned to know and to 
admire the French people. Whatever motives may impel 
Americans to study in France, the technical and professional 
advantages to the individual will be of little account, if this 
opportunity does not further a better understanding of France. 
For international understanding, in the larger sense of the term, 
requires more than admiration of a people's achievement or 
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appreciation of their art; it requires profound study of the people 
themselves. The whole experience of the American army in 
France is proof of the fact that such understanding cannot be 
gained by associating large numbers of men together in a com- 
mon cause. It must find its beginning among the few, among 
men of education and culture. 

Robert J. Menner. 

New Haven, Conn. 



